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The Russians and Our Interdependence 


HE first three or four weeks of the Russian in- 

vasion prompted the fear that the Russians 
might collapse as the other foes of the Nazis with 
the exception of Britain have done. But the Rus- 
sians are still stubbornly holding their lines. Will 
they continue to do so? one asks oneself and one’s 
friends anxiously. For if they do not, Germany will 
ultimately return to the warfare of the West with 
the spoils and resources sufficient to continue a long 
war. In that case the western nations, particularly 
our own, might not have the resolution to continue 
the struggle. It might be a very long struggle and 
a very costly one. Our people might not be willing 
to pay the price. 

The Nazis would undoubtedly offer peace terms 
before they made a new attack. The terms would not 
be attractive to anyone who understood that no mat- 
ter how attractive they seemed, they would doom the 
world to ages of tyranny, warfare, and continued 
preparation for war. But large sections of our own 
people have proved that they do not think realistically 
about political matters. They could easily be be- 
guiled by a Nazi offer. These are the perils we face 
if the Nazis overwhelm Russia. But meanwhile the 
Russians are holding their lines. Their air force seems 
better than experts had assumed. Their robust will 
to live is superior to that of France. The comrades 
say that it is the power of the Communist faith which 
spurs them on. Perhaps, however, it is merely some 
elemental resource in the Russian character, not cor- 
rupted by the tyranny from which the Russians as 
well as the Germans have suffered. Whatever the 
secret of their strength, one is grateful for their 
ability to resist the German thrust so resolutely. This 
remains true even if the Russians have to yield more 
than they have yielded so far. It remains true so 
long as the Russians do not collapse. 

Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, one does 
not know just how terrible the carnage is in that vast 
battle on a line of two thousand miles. The news 
from the battle is censored news. One does not trust 
the communiqués of either side too much, for some 


of their contradictory claims are equally fantastic. 
Yet some remnant of the truth has a way of shining 
through falsehoods. It is not possible to falsify his- 
tory completely. That is why the early weeks of 
anxiety have yielded to days of greater confidence. 
For we know that the Russians are not defeated. 
Always this reassuring knowledge insinuates itself 
into the day’s work. For, whatever the day’s work 
may be, the anxieties of the world catastrophe are 
in some level of the consciousness of every person 
fully alive to contemporary history. So a new as- 
surance qualifies the almost intolerable anxieties of 
the past two years. 

Who will deny that the stubbornness of this Rus- 
sian resistance affects even our prayers; that is, if 
we belong to that large body of Christians who do 
not believe that the Christian faith is adequately ex- 
pressed by the mere avoidance of war? We have 
been very anxious about the future of our western 
world and we have expressed, and sought to hallow 
and purge our anxieties before the throne of grace. 
The anxieties are still there; and so is the sense of 
guilt for whatever we contributed to this terrible dis- 
aster which engulfs the world. But men do not live 
or pray in a vacuum; and we cannot deny that the 
assurance of continued resistance from a vast body 
of people to what seemed an inexorable march of 
victory of a terrible tyranny has brought a note of 
hope into our prayers. Not that any prayer can 
properly regard any victory or any defeat upon the 
battlefields of history as satisfying or fulfilling any 
ultimate hope of man. But there are proximate as 
well as ultimate values in life and history; and they 
are not to be despised, though they must also not be 
exalted above their proper place. But Jesus wept 
over the impending doom of Jerusalem and we have 
not been wrong in our fears for the future of our 
civilization. 

Perhaps a note of gratitude will creep into our 
prayers too, as well as a new note of assurance. 
Perhaps we shall bring ourselves to thank God for 
the residual health of these godless Russians. We 





may not thank the Russians, just as we may not be 
able to bring ourselves to thank the British. There 
may be, indeed there undoubtedly are, both British 
and Russians who are fighting consciously not merely 
for their own sakes but for ours as well. But one 
is never certain how consciously other men take our 
burdens upon themselves and fight our battles, just 
as we lack the grace consciously to serve the needs of 
others. That is why one may thank God for what 
other men do at times when one does not thank them 
for what they do. One thanks God that in the work- 
ing of His Providence evil is brought to naught by 
a mixture of forces and motives both good and evil. 

But what creeps inio prayer at times like these, 
even more than these notes of assurance and grati- 
tude, is a holy sense of the unity of the human fam- 
ily—a reverent appreciation of the fact that we are 
all tied together in this bundle of life. On a lower 
level the whole world bears testimony to a truth which 
ought to be particularly exemplified in the Church: 
namely, that we are members one of another. What 
happens on the other side of the world affects our 
weal and woe. Whether the Russians continue their 
resistance or finally collapse might possibly determine 
the fate of our civilization for decades to come. 

Let the prayers of Christian people revel in this 
sense of the interdependence of man. Those who 
would like to separate America from the world in 
the hope of isolating our nation from the evils and 
horrors of war are undoubtedly actuated by noble 
motives. But they are engaged in an impossible task, 
and in the profoundest sense, an ignoble one. Our 
dependence upon Russia, beyond our will, desire or 
contriving, is inferential proof of the world’s depend- 
ence upon us. The fate of the peoples of Europe, 
including the millions of oppressed Germans, and the 
fate of Asia, too, may depend upon our imagination 
and courage. 

It is as futile to extricate ourselves from the guilt 
of the world, including the guilt of Germany, by some 
special isolated kind of goodness, as it is to fashion 
any political policy without reference to what hap- 
pens in China, or Russia, or France, or Britain. Men 
have always been bound together like that, though a 
technical civilization has extended the bounds of our 
mutual interdependence and made it more necessary 
than ever that we learn the way of brotherhood or 
perish. 

There is, however, one very disquieting aspect to 
such meditations. Suppose the horrors and agonies 
which the Russians suffer save us from similar mis- 
eries. And suppose such immunity should persuade 
a vapid generation that we have proved our virtue 
by our ability to stay out of the war. Suppose the 


Then 


tragedies of this era lead to such an illusion. 
our last estate would be worse than the first. 

Obviously something more must be added to our 
prayers: a fervent petition that God may mercifully 
save us from that kind of self-rightousness in a world 
struggling heroically and tragically out of the morass 
of war and tyranny. 


Japan and Economic Sanctions 


Economic sanctions are being applied to Japan. 
They are not being applied without equivocation ; and 
it is difficult to understand just what the purpose of 
the equivocation is. But they are being applied. All 
the people who believe in halting an aggressor “short 
of war” ought to support such sanctions. Some of 
them do and some of them do not. All of them ought 
to, because it is a practical test of the policy of using 
“sanctions” against injustice, short of conflict. 

The sanctions against Japan will either strangle 
Japan’s economic life and bring her to terms, or they 
will tempt that unhappy nation into a desperate and 
violent effort to defeat the purposes of the sanctions. 
But suppose we admitted to the whole world and to 
Japan that we would not in any case go beyond the 
policy of non-violent sanctions, and that we would 
desist from using these forms of non-violent pres- 
sure, the moment it became apparent that they might 
issue in violence. In that case non-violent sanctions 
would obviously be futile; for a resolute foe would 
only need to threaten a violent reaction to them to 
bring them to an end. All of this merely proves that 
there is no possibility of eliminating violent encoun- 
ter as a possible ultima ratio in man’s desperate effort 
to achieve a just relation between himself and his 
fellowman. 

It is possible to disavow this whole tragic struggle 
for justice completely. There are good reasons for 
saints making such an effort. But once we take a 
responsible attitude toward the problem of justice 
between men and nations, it is not possible to draw 
an absolute line between violence and non-violence, 
however scrupulously a wise statesmanship may ex- 
haust the resources of non-violent arbitrament before 
resorting to the tragic alternative of overt conflict. 





Because of the small staff handling the work for 
CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS, we are providing 
for the vacation of our personnel by omitting the 
September 8th issue of our journal. The next issue 
to be published will appear on September 22nd and 
will contain articles by Jacques Maritain on anti- 
Semitism and by Harry Price on the Far Eastern 


situation. 
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Chinese Christians and the Sino-Japanese War 


Y. T. WU 


N July 7, 1941, China completed the fourth year 

of her war resistance. During these four years, 
the Chinese people have literally experienced a re- 
birth. There is not only a unity of heart and pur- 
pose among the people and a determination to carry 
on at all costs until victory is achieved, but there is 
also a pride which comes from the consciousness that 
China is now well on her way to a new freedom 
never known since the Opium War in 1842. There 
are, of course, still many dark spots in the picture. 
Although the war has reached a state of stalemate, 
the country is not well enough equipped to stage a 
counter-offensive. The political situation is still far 
from being satisfactory and there is no prospect of 
immediate improvement. Though morale remains 
high, the hardships of the war begin to be acutely 
felt even among the middle and upper classes. Worst 
of all, the recent New Fourth Army Incident re- 
vealed a deep-seated problem between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists and has cast a shadow over 
the bright outlook of many a patriotic person such 
as was not experienced even during the worst mili- 
tary set-backs since the oubtreak of the war. But 
these things are all taken for granted. They are re- 
garded as difficulties to be overcome but as no more 
than back eddies in a mighty stream which is moving 
steadily forward with the march of time. 

The most outstanding fact about the Chinese Chris- 
tians at this time of national crisis is their faith in 
a God of justice and righteousness, a God who rules 
peoples and nations and determines the main trends 
of history—a God whose holy will must eventually 
triumph. Ever since the beginning of the struggle 
when things did not look too bright for China and 
all through the ups and downs of military fortune, I 
have yet to come across a Chinese Christian who 
takes a defeatist attitude or who expresses any doubt 
that China will win sooner or later. This is true 
not only of people in Free China, but also of those in 
occupied territories where the iron hand of the in- 
vader would stifle anything that challenges his rule. 
The whole outlook is one of confidence, optimism and 
superiority over the vicissitudes of the time. An 
attitude like this has probably been ingrained into the 
soul of the Chinese through their four thousand years 
of history when the nation passed through alternate 
periods of peace and chaos, when foreign invaders in 
turn gained ascendancy and then were completely 
absorbed and when the empires of the world rose and 
fell. This historical background enables them to be- 
lieve, even without reference to political and military 


factors, that aggression of the kind they now experi- 
ence is doomed to failure. 

Another characteristic of the Chinese which has 
often been observed is their absence of hatred and 
bitterness toward the Japanese. There is a general 
realization that the responsibility for the present con- 
flict between the two countries lies not in the common 
people of Japan but in their military and political 
leaders and that the common people of Japan are as 
much victims of this war as their Chinese brethren 
even though the sufferings of the latter are more 
direct and manifest. Such a view of things is natu- 
rally reinforced, among Christians, by the belief that 
people of different nations are all children of a com- 
mon God, and that no national wrongs should sepa- 
rate us from our fellowship and oneness in Christ. 

This attitude among the Chinese has an important 
bearing on the future relationship between China and 
the western nations. A certain section of Christian 
opinion in the West has been misled by the nation- 
alistic expressions of the Japanese vis-a-vis western 
powers in the present world conflict into believing 
that the same trend will be operative among the Chi- 
nese after the war. Prevalent moods and feelings in 
China today contradict rather than confirm this view. 
Foreigners in China since the war have enjoyed a 
respect and a prestige never equalled in the past. In 
this, the missionaries occupy an especially prominent 
place. This is not just because China needs the help 
of the democracies. It comes from a new appre- 
ciation of the West both materially and culturally. 
Except for a small section among political and intel- 
lectual leaders who still emphasize the importance of 
retaining China’s old virtues and ideologies, the peo- 
ple in general are embracing a new world outlook 
with as much a readiness to take in whatever is best 
from the West as to throw outworn traditions into 
the dust heap. For this reason, while a victorious 
China will be jealous of her sovereign rights in such 
matters as extrality and unequal treaties, she will 
certainly throw her doors wide open on a new basis 
of equality not only to business enterprises of the na- 
tions of the world but also to their cultural pursuits. 

This new international outlook has a close affinity 
to the ecumenical movement of the Christian Church, 
the spirit of which was so remarkably demonstrated 
in the recent world conferences in Oxford and Ma- 
dras. The essential solidarity of all followers of 
Christ, whatever their race, nationality or confes- 
sions, is not a matter that is difficult for Chinese 
Christians to appreciate. On the contrary, they have 





always regarded the division of the Christian Church 
into denominations and controversies over theological 
niceties as superfluous and unreasonable. It must be 
pointed out, however, that there is a strong reaction 
among Chinese Christians against the tendency to 
make the ecumenical movement superficial and senti- 
mental by overemphasizing the need for unity at the 
expense of facing problems together frankly and 
realistically. They believe that there is a way in 
which Christians can be fearless and uncompromising 
in facing truth and at the same time be tender and 
gracious one toward the other in regard to sentiments 
and prejudices to which we are all bound to some 
extent. It is because of this feeling that Chinese 
Christians tend to be sceptical toward efforts of rec- 
onciliation which gloss over real problems and create 
a false sense of Christian fellowship. 


Development of Christianity in China 


As a result of the impression which Chinese Chris- 
tians have made on people by their spirit and service 
during the war, Christianity in China has undergone 
a development which has not been witnessed since the 
Protestant mission came to China in 1807. It has 
become a favored rather than a despised and per- 
secuted religion—as it was during the Boxer Trouble 
of 1900 and during the anti-Christian Movement of 
1922-25. This may be due partly to the fact that a 
large number of Government leaders including Gen- 
eralissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek are Chris- 
tians. But a far more important factor is the changed 
attitude of the common people who during the past 
four years have seen in Christianity not. “the opiate 
of the people” or “the running dog of imperialism,” 
as it was once regarded, but a religion standing on 
the side of justice and freedom and expressing it- 
self not in empty words but in deeds of mercy and 
service. Madame Chiang Kai-shek was quoted as 
saying the following words to a gathering of Hankow 
missionaries in April, 1938: “The most effective and 
worthwhile contribution which you have made to my 
country is not so much the work itself, but the spirit 
in which you have worked. ... I am glad to tell 
you that those who criticized you and criticized Chris- 
tianity are the ones who are now most loud in their 
praise of Christianity.” These remarks accurately 
express the feeling of all those who have been able 
to observe at first hand what the Christians have done 
since the outbreak of the war. 

This changed attitude on the part of the common 
people naturally brings. with it a new interest in the 
Christian religion. Christian speakers are listened to 
with great eagerness and admitted to meetings in 
which religious addresses were hitherto excluded. 
Opportunities for preaching the gospel have been far 
greater and more fruitful than ever before. Every- 
where we come across enquirers seeking for spiritual 


strength to carry them through the gigantic national 
struggle in which they are now engaged. The Bible 
societies have reported record sales during the past 
two years. The demand for other types of Christian 
literature is equally great. The Communists, too, 
have shown a sympathy toward Christianity and a 
friendliness toward Christians which is in marked 
contrast to the attitude they showed before the war. 
This should not be regarded as merely a gesture of 
friendship on the part of the Communists for the 
sake of a “united front.” It also signifies a deeper 
understanding of the meaning and function of Chris- 
tianity at the present stage of resistance to foreign 
aggression. It would be a mistake, however, to in- 
terpret this development as an indication of even a 
remote possibility of an ideological rapprochement 
between Christianity and Communism as two basic- 
ally different systems of thought and ways of life. 
Christians and Communists now may have greater 
understanding of and appreciation for one another. 
They may even be able to cooperate together for cer- 
tain common ends. But when one comes to the mat- 
ter of fundamental beliefs and outlook on life and 
society, the two groups will immediately discover they 
are standing on quite different grounds. 


Attitude of Chinese Christians toward World Crisis 


When we come to the attitude of Chinese Chris- 
tians toward the present world crisis as’ a whole, 
there is comparatively little that can be said. They 
are so preoccupied with the war in China that there 
is little time for reflecting on matters outside of their 
immediate concern. We do not find here heated dis- 
cussion on issues arising out of the present situation 
as we find it in the United States and Great Britain. 
On the whole, Christian opinion in China on this 
subject coincides with Christian opinion in the West. 
The war against Nazism is regarded as a war for 
freedom and democracy on the same basis as China’s 
war against aggression. The growing tension on the 
Pacific and China’s dependence on the democracies 
for material assistance make it the more natural to 
regard the two wars as one and to stake all hopes for 
world peace and order on the victory of the democra- 
cies. This statement must, however, be immediately 
qualified by important reservations which grow out 
of the peculiar reactions of weaker peoples like the 
Chinese toward international developments. In the 
first place their appreciation of the cause of the de- 
mocracies is relative rather than intrinsic. While 
they see that China must stand on the side of the 
democracies because of the alliance of their respec- 
tive enemies on the two continents, they are not so 
sure that they can support a war between two im- 
perialistic powers like Great Britain and Germany as 
wholeheartedly as a war in which one party is clearly 
a victim of aggression. In the second place, they 
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tend to be sceptical of the outcome of the war even 
if the democracies do win. This scepticism does not 
grow out of the perfectionist attitude which ignores 
or minimizes relative values. They can readily see 
what kind of a place our world will be if Nazism 
controls things. They can readily see why the Brit- 
ish and American peoples prefer their present state, 
however imperfect, to a possible domination by the 
Fascist powers in which the last vestige of freedom 
will be removed. But they are not certain that con- 
ditions after the war will be radically changed for 
the better or that they will even provide a better fight- 
ing chance for the attainment of real improvement. 
They doubt, for example, that British imperialist pol- 
icy will be changed to such an extent that India will 
gain her freedom or that appeasement tactics at the 
expense of weaker nations will be entirely abandoned. 
A minority among the Christians who see things from 
the point of view of the social revolution will fur- 
ther question the value of the present struggle for 
the underprivileged masses who have to bear the 
brunt of the war and whose lot is liable to become 
worse rather than better as the result of totalitarian 
requirements in an emergency situation. According 
to this view, the facing of the immediate problem, 
without taking into account the underlying social fac- 
tors which have really caused the conflict and on 
which the permanent solution of the problem de- 
pends, will at best bring about transient and illusory 
results such as was the case with the First World War. 

The above analysis of attitudes toward the present 
world situation reveals that there are two trends of 
thinking among Christians in China with regard to 
social questions in general which have an important 
bearing on the subject we are discussing. The first 
is the trend of the liberals to which the great ma- 
jority of Christians belong. There is no essential 
difference between the thinking of this group and the 
great bulk of Christian opinion in the West. They 
believe in the essential soundness of western civili- 
zation and in the democratic form of government as 
its best political expression. They feel the need for 
social change of the evolutionary type and believe 
that the democracies, especially the United States, are 
already on their way to a more just social order. They 
are naturally against Fascism as the greatest enemy of 
democracy, though not a few believe that a milder 
form of dictatorship may not be a bad thing for 
China during the period of resistance and national 
reconstruction. 

This group shows a marked disillusionment toward 
the Soviet Union. It has never had any great en- 
thusiasm for the Communist government and events 
during the present European War have intensified 
distrust. The pact with Germany, the partition of 
Poland and the absorption of the three Baltic coun- 
tries are regarded as opportunism and “red imperial- 
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ism.” It is believed that the Soviet Union has no 
real democracy and that politically she is just as to- 
talitarian as the Fascist powers. Although the Soviet 
Union’s substantial help to China makes it somewhat 
difficult to doubt her good-will from China’s point of 
view, there is always the fear that if the belligerent 
powers exhaust themselves in the present war, the 
world may be left at the mercy of a néw dictator 
just as undesirable as the present one. 

The attitude of this group toward the Communists 
in China has also undergone some change. There is 
the suspicion, especially after the New Fourth Army 
Incident, that the Communists are secretly working 
for their own ends at the expense of the national 
cause and that their sincerity in general cannot be 
trusted. Such a feeling is only natural when it is 
believed, as it often is, that Chinese Communists re- 
ceive their orders from Moscow. 

The other group, which represents the radical trend, 
is a minority group. This group believes that the 
capitalist social order is coming to the end of its days, 
and that in due time it will be replaced by the socialist 
order which should be achieved by peaceful means 
if possible, but by force if necessary. It believes that 
the present war in Europe is a clash of imperialisms, 
that it is the inevitable result of the existing social 
system and that it is fought not for democracy or in 
the interests of the common people but to maintain 
the imperialist rule of the capitalist countries. It 
shares just as deeply in the hatred for Fascism as the 
liberals, but it believes that so-called democratic coun- 
tries will not be able to get rid of the menace of 
Fascism unless they become more truly democratic 
themselves. This group is strong for the united 
front between the K uomintang and the Communists 
and endorses the Communist theory that the immedi- 
ate social goal for China is not the full socialist state 
but a “new democracy” in which all parties and 
classes should work together for national independ- 
ence and political and economic reforms. 

The influence of Marxist social analysis on this 
minority group is evident. It emphasizes the revo- 
lutionary implications of the Christian gospel and 
sees such a close affinity between its teachings and 
Marxist thinking that the dividing line between the 
two seems hardly d'stinguishable. It is probably fair 
to say that this Marxist influence on Christian think- 
ing is but a small part of its total influence on the 
thinking of Chinese youth as a whole. The Marxist 
approach to social problems is so captivating that in 
spite of the virtual ban on literature taking this point 
of view, there is hardly literature of any other type 
that attracts the attention of thinking youth. 


Test of Christian Strength in China 


Both these groups share the optimistic view de- 
scribed in the opening paragraph of this article. Both 








groups believe that the immediate path they are to 
take has been pretty well laid out before them and 
that their hopes for a new China will be realized even 
if only after a prolonged struggle. While such an 
optimism is characteristic of the youthful and vigor- 
ous outlook of an ancient people and civilization re- 
generated by a life-and-death national struggle, it is 
liable to go beyond reasonable expectations and re- 
sult in disillusionment. Such was the case with the 
overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty in 1911 and the 
expedition against the warlords in 1925-27. It 
may be the case again with China’s present strug- 
gle for emancipation. The realism concerning the 
nature of man and the limitation of his achieve- 
ments has not entered deeply into Chinese Christian 
thought. 

The real test of the strength of the Christian move- 
ment in China which will be applied to liberals and 
radicals alike will be the way in which they face their 
problems as well as their opportunities in the present 
situation. While the comparative popularity of Chris- 
tianity in China may open new doors for service, it 


The Pulpit 


In place of the usual News Notes we are presenting in 
this issue excerpts from sermons by well-known ministers 
in this country and Britain, dealing with the duty of 
Christians in the war situation. 


God as Sovereign Will 


“God is Sovereign Will, to be served. Faith is mature 
in proportion as the God in whom we believe is to us 
first, last and all the time, King whom we obey. If our 
primary thought of Him is of One who will assist and 
reinforce our powers and purposes, then no matter how 
altruistically these powers and purposes may be con- 
ceived and directed, we are in peril. 

“So stated this sounds the tritest of commonplaces. 
But that is precisely the point of stating it. The com- 
monplaces lie on the surface of the mind; deep down the 
old ego gets on with the job. It is in fact the hardest 
thing in the world never to think of God without think- 
ing of Him primarily as One we are called to obey. It 
can only be achieved by a most resolute discipline of 
mind and will, especially in time of war when we are 
under such dire threat and the primary thought is to get 
as much help as possible from any available source, not 
excluding the Most High Himself. 

“We have observed how much, how very much, of 
current preaching is of the confirming and consolatory 
kind. This is entirely right, but everything depends on 
the content of the consolation offered. We are bidden 
rest in the thought that God reigns, but no man is en- 
titled to rest in that thought except out of the heart of it 
there comes the thrusting question whether in any sense 
that really matters He can be said to reign in the sphere 
of one’s own will here and now. 


may at the same time create a sense of ease and self- 
sufficiency which is not the best soil for deep spirit- 
ual insights and lasting religious achievements. The 
fact that many Christian activities today are sup- 
ported and many Christian personages honored by 
those in important government positions may also 
have unhealthy implications for the Christian move- 
ment. It may foster growth which is not rooted in 
the normal material and spiritual capacities of the 
Christians, leaving them unprepared for adverse cir- 
cumstances when fortune turns against them. More 
serious still is the possible loss of the power of 
prophetic judgment on social and political develop- 
ments which is so vital to the Christian faith and 
which can be maintained only when the Church and 
its members stand fearlessly on their own feet. If 
the Chinese Church will not lift up its voice against 
things which it believes to be contrary to Christian 
teaching, it will lose its place of spiritual leadership 
in this critical period of Chinese history, however 
favored a position it occupies in the country today. 
Let us hope this will not be the case. 


and the War 


“Perhaps the discussion which is now going on about 
the necessity for a radical reordering of the social life of 
this country provides an illustration. It is all to the 
good that such a-discussion should arise, and we may in- 
deed hope that it reveals, at any rate among Christians, 
a livelier sense that God’s rule is consuming fire and not 
merely refuge and strength. Yet the hope falters some- 
what when an element of procrastination enters and it is 
seriously suggested that, with the war on our hands, 
nothing can be expected of us at the moment. Not now, 
but after the war, we will address ourselves to these mat- 
ters—if God will honour our good intentions, and answer 
our prayers for victory. No doubt there are appropriate 
times and seasons, but this calling in of tomorrow’s obedi- 
ence to justify a plea for today’s indulgence is too familiar 
a trick of the immature mind not to evoke misgiving. 
We recollect how in the last war we were going to make 
a land fit for heroes to live in—afterwards. It was never 
done. A postponed obedience is costless and argues a 
temper that in fact never will pay the high price of social 
righteousness.” 


THE REVEREND Proressor H. H. FARMER 
Westminster College, Cambridge University, England 


Do We Fight and for What? 


Luke 12:51. “Think ye that I am come to give peace 
in the earth? I tell you, nay; but rather division.” He- 
brews 13:3. “Remember them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them; them that are ill treated, as being yourselves 
also in the body.” 

Many have asked, what shall we do in this crisis? 
There is great confusion, wide difference in judgment 
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and the issues are far reaching. Since the issue is finally 
ethical, moral, religious, may I venture this word regard- 
ing it? 

Do we fight and for what? Yes, we fight, or should, 
every one of us. A great battle is being fought, in each 
life, in all human relations, in each nation and among the 
nations. The battle issue is, are persons ends in them- 
selves, supremely valuable, brother members of one family 
under God, or are states the end and is might the law of 
right in human relations ? 

This battle is in each life, as to whether right, truth, 
good will, co-operative effort, or wrong, falsehood, selfish- 
ness and divisive effort, shall control us. This battle runs 
through home life, social life, church life, school life, po- 
litical life, through all economic, interracial and interna- 
tional affairs. None can escape it; all are lined up in 
some way with reference to it. Christ seeks to link us to 
right, justice, good will, co-operation and set us against 
injustice, greed, selfishness and might as the law of right. 

While this issue runs through all lives and all human 
relations, it has come to threatening and climatic focus 
in the war now raging. Yet there are multitudes of good 
and right-minded people in the Axis nations. The pres- 
ent leadership of at least four great nations, has, on the 
whole, championed the law of the jungle, that might 
makes right. The opposition, fighting this battle in 
every phase of its own life, with many areas in which 
might too largely determines, still, in general, moves in 
the direction of democracy, freedom, of ethical and moral 
standards of control in all human and international re- 
lations. 

At bottom this battle is ethical, moral, religious. It is 
between God and mammon, between the possible angel 
and the possible brute in man. The Axis ideology is in 
fundamental antagonism with true and essential Chris- 
tianity. All who live selfishly in any relation or make 
might the law of right, aid the Axis cause. In multitudes 
of people and in great numbers of human relationships 
on the Allied side, there is this same opposition to Chris- 
tianity. No individual on either side is wholly white or 
black. The groups on neither side are wholly white or 
black. There is wrong, grievous wrong on both sides. 
So, since we must cast what influence we have on one 
side or the other; for even so interpreting love as to for- 
bid the use of force just suits Hitler and leaves him to 
work his cruel will upon defenseless peoples—what shall 
we do? 

There are some things we should not do. Do not say 
“This is not our war.” It most emphatically is our war. 
Because of what we might have done and did not do, by 
boycotting the League of Nations and the World Court 
and in other neglects, and by tariffs, Oriental exclusion 
and other selfish national attitudes, we are probably as 
responsible for this war as is any other nation. 

Therefore, do not try to be neutral. Usually neutral- 
ity is pagan, cowardly—an effort to avoid responsibility. 
Internationally, it stems largely from the idea of the ab- 
solute sovereignty of nations, an utterly godless notion, 
used to support the idea that nations may rightly be a 
law unto themselves, doing as they please and it is no 
business of any other nation. That has always been a 
pagan, vicious view, and now, with our rapidly growing 
interdependence, it is stupid and a potent cause for wars. 


Yes, but what shall we do, since not all right, not all 
wrong is on either side, neither is wholly white or wholly 
black? If any individual in the world waits till he is 
perfect, wholly white, before he takes any side and helps 
what, according to his judgment is nearest right, he will 
never act at all. If groups or nations never act until one 
side is wholly right and the other wholly wrong, they 
will never act on anything. Such choices, we never have 
in this world. Where there is preponderance of right o» 
wrong, Christians should not be neutral. 

Then what shall we do? Be Christian, stand for whai* 
is right, good, true, unselfish, helpful, in our own lives, 
in all life relations within our nation, and in all the deal 
ings of our nation with others, and do this whatever cost 
and sacrifice are involved. Be of those, as people and as 
a nation, who care to build God’s righteous, just, co 
operative kind of world. “He hath made of one blood al! 
nations.” “Remember them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them.” 

Most of us believe in self-defense for home, community 
and nation. That defense should have been of such posi 
tive, unselfish, co-operative character, that our own and 
world problems could and would have been solved apart 
from war. We have miserably failed. God’s judgment 
is upon us. Shall we now cravenly try to dodge the con 
sequences of our greed, selfishness and isolationism? Do 
we believe in defense, even by force, when it finally be 
comes necessary, only for ourselves or as a principle and 
for all peoples and nations? 

We are for peace negotiations just as soon as adequate 
guarantees are given that agreements reached will be 
sacredly kept, and when all the nations concerned, includ 
ing those countries which are overrun and occupied cap 
freely select their own representatives, who shall be free 
to participate in the negotiations, without military or 
other unwarranted pressures. 

We are ready to seek a peace which looks toward a 
new world order of economic and political freedom and 
co-operation for all peoples, with former nationalistic and 
racial rivalries minimized and so far as possible elimi 
nated. In fact we are ready to work for a political and 
economic federation of the world in the interest of world 
co-operation. 

THE ReverEND F. M. Sue von 


Grand Avenue Congregational Church 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Preacher as a Christian Realist 


“A symbol far more tragic than comic for many a min 
ister in days such as these is the three little monkeys. In 
a desperate effort to speak no evil both eyes and ears aré 
closed to the reality of evil. Much as we may not lik 
crisis, crisis has been thrust upon us. Much as we may 
hate to choose, choose we must. The choice is as cleas 
as in the days of Elijah. There can be no half-way po 
sition, it is God or Baal. 

“The Christian preacher of today has been so con- 
ditioned by the failure of the last war to bring any post 
tive gains plus twenty years agitation and resolutions 
denouncing war that he finds himself in a desperate 
quandary. He does not want to present arms or put 
Christ in uniform. That was done entirely too easily the 
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last time and with too much tragedy for all concerned. 
The minister rebels against war and the war system, as 
does any honest, intelligent and good man. Yet with the 
man in the street he instinctively feels there are some 
things worth defending to the death if necessary. When 
the time comes to preach, to stand in the pulpit and pro- 
claim for God His whole truth to the people, what can 
the preacher say? What ought the preacher to say? 

“There is fairly general agreement among all ministers 
upon three things: 

“Before God as individuals and as a nation we can 
confess our own sin. We can humbly beg God’s forgive- 
ness for our self-righteous policy that grew. out of our 
refusal to enter a world order at the conclusion of the 
last conflict. F 

“We can wholeheartedly acknowledge the exceeding 
sinfulness of war. We can recognize that it seldom set- 
tles any problem and that as a rule it breeds further hate 
and bloodshed. 

“We must highly resolve that under no circumstances 
will we hate. 

“In this conflict Christian ministers have very generally 
refrained from preaching ‘war’ sermons. This is a gain 
that probably will be continued no matter what turn our 
relationship to the war takes. On the other hand the 
Christian preacher, if he is true to his trust, will not re- 
treat into a coward’s castle and refuse to face the full 
implications of righteousness and its demands. In the 
light of the present terrible war situation the preacher 
as a Christian realist can and will support his govern- 
ment against the brute force and the treachery of the 
totalitarian powers and all that they stand for. He will 
not use his pulpit as a recruiting station. In most of his 
preaching he will refer to the conflict only for illustrative 
purposes. He will pray for the enemy. He will not pray 
for victory but that God’s will might be done. If he is 
wise, he will only pray for peace when as a nation and as 
a world men deserve peace and will use it to bring in the 
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reign of the Prince of Peace who loved all men, includ- 
ing those we classify as enemies, and gave Himself for 
them. One thing is certain, as a Christian the preacher 
will have to love his country’s enemies and actively do 
them good even though he resists their evil designs. 
Above all things he must speak what he believes to be 
God’s ultimate truth without fear and without favor. 

“The question arises how can you love your enemies if 
you actively support a warfare against them? This is 
the most searching question the pacifist asks. Its answer 
is by no means simple nor is it totally devoid of what 
may seem to be inconsistency. Yet when we talk about 
inconsistency we have to remember that the pacifist is 
more plagued here than the non-pacifist. The non-pacifist 
Christian can exhibit a spirit of active good will toward 
the totalitarians. This can be expressed in a determi- 
nation to see that a just, merciful, and generous peace is 
offered to them when the time comes. 

“The preacher has a sacred duty to mould the thinking 
of his people along Christian lines. As a leader and as 
a Christian he faces the dilemma of the present world 
situation which involves capitulation to tyranny or re- 
sistance to evil, as some of our clearest thinkers are point- 
ing out. There is no middle ground. He does not face 
a choice of advocating violence or no violence but of re- 
fusing to let violence rule in the affairs of men... . 

“The preacher as a Christian realist can recognize the 
sin and folly of war as an instrument of national policy 
while at the same time holding that slavery and the de- 
nial of the God-given right of human liberty is worse 
than war. Here he faces the problem of relativism. Now 
relativism has always been the order of the world whether 
we like the idea or not. From the beginning of time godly 
men have had to make a choice between lesser and greater 
evils. They have recognized that choosing the lesser evil 
may become a relative good. .. . When Jesus said, “Ren- 
der to Cesar” he knew the faults of Czsar’s rule. Like 
Paul he also knew that an imperfect state is better than 
anarchy, for it provides law and order and therefore 
should be supported. Our democratic states today have 
their faults but they still deserve our support in their 
struggle for relative justice and freedom... . 

“This does not mean that there is not a place in our 
modern world for the Christian pacifist. There is, if for 
no other reason than to keep before us the ideal of an 
ultimate individual Christian life. The Christian preacher 
will love all of those who differ with him including the 
pacifist who is making a genuine, if partial, contribution 
to total Christian thought. He will point out, however, 
that the pacifist claim, “Perfect love will win all men,” is 
heresy. Love was incarnate in the person of Jesus and 
yet even His type of love failed to win Judas, Caiaphas 
or Pilate. Pacifism is all right as a witness but it is not 
the final expression of Christianity .. .” 


THE REVEREND HILLyer H. STRATON 
First Baptist Church, Detroit, Michigan 





Y. T. Wu is one of the best-known Chinese Christian 
leaders. He is head of the Association Press of the 
Y.M.C. A. of China which publishes most of the Chris- 
tian literature of China. 
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